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WORLD-POLITICS. 

LONDON: ST. PETERSBURG: ROME: WASHINGTON. 



London, August, 1905. 
By the time this letter appears in print, the Anglo-Japanese 
Agreement will have been not merely renewed, but altered and 
strengthened. Negotiations to that end have for some weeks 
past been progressing, with a smoothness that fairly indicates 
the high value which both London and Tokio place upon their 
compact. I am informed, indeed, that only one point remains 
to be settled — the number of troops, namely, that under the new 
arrangement Great Britain is to maintain in India. When this 
is disposed of, the seals and signatures of the respective parties 
will be all that is necessary to convert the restrictive powers of 
the Alliance into preventive powers. Speaking some two months 
ago, Lord Lansdowne plainly hinted that the future efforts of 
England and Japan would be directed, not merely towards con- 
fining the spread of a conflagration, but towards making it im- 
possible for a conflagration to occur at all. English opinion has 
more and more been taking the view that this could be achieved 
only by a considerable expansion of the Anglo-Japanese Agree- 
ment — by its development, in fact, into a hard and fast alliance 
that would guarantee, by the whole force of both Powers, the 
Asiatic possessions of each. The terms of the new Agreement will 
probably not be made public until a formal peace is concluded in 
the Far East; but there is reason to think that they are of a 
nature to attain the supreme object I have mentioned, and that 
for some years to come any Power that attacks Great Britain 
in Asia will be attacking Japan also: and where is the Power, 
where is the combination of Powers, that would venture to con- 
front at one and the same time the naval might of Great Britain 
and the military prowess of Japan? The essence of the revised 
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Agreement is pacific and defensive. It is a pact — the strong- 
est, perhaps, that in the present state of international politics 
can be framed — for the maintenance of the status quo throughout 
Asia and the protection of the freedom of commercial intercourse 
in China. As such, it need arouse no apprehensions. On the 
contrary, all Powers who are interested in the " open door," and 
who are prepared to eschew a policy of Asiatic aggression, may, 
as time goes on, find it to their advantage to join with Great 
Britain and Japan in still further strengthening and consolida- 
ting what is, so far as Asia is concerned, nothing less than a 
league of international peace and security. 

Domestic politics, here, since my last letter, have been marked 
and enlivened by two Ministerial catastrophes. The first con- 
cerned the Eedistribution proposals of the Government. Those 
proposals were published on July 11th in the form of a Eesolution 
of several clauses. Their practical effect, had they been carried, 
would have been to produce a net gain of seventeen seats to Eng- 
land, of one to Wales, and of four to Scotland, while Ireland 
would have suffered a net loss of twenty-two. It is not neces- 
sary for me to examine the criticisms that assailed these proposals 
— how some maintained that the scheme would create almost as 
many electoral irregularities as it removed ; how others denounced 
its inadequacy inasmuch as it still left Ireland with eight 
more representatives in the Imperial Parliament than her popu- 
lation entitles her to; and how others, again, finding that their 
own constituencies would be wiped out, were easily convinced 
that it went altogether too far. The Eedistribution Eesolution 
never really came to a head. It was quashed on a point of 
procedure, discovered and pressed home by that past master of 
Parliamentary forms and strategy, Mr. John Eedmond. The 
point he raised, and on which he asked for the Speaker's ruling, 
was this: Could the Eesolution be put to the House en bloc, 
or should it be referred to a Committee of the Whole House and 
debated clause by clause? The Speaker, after a day or two's 
examination of precedents, ruled on July 17th that the Eesolu- 
tion would have to be split up into eight or nine separate resolu- 
tions and referred to a Committee of the Whole. That meant, 
of course, that amendments could be submitted clause by clause, 
that members would not be confined (as they are confined when 
a matter is put to the House and not to the Committee) to a 
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single speech, and that the debate would thus be continued for 
days and possibly for weeks. This decision, the only decision 
that could insure adequate discussion for the Resolution, appears 
to have been unexpected by Mr. Balfour. Had the question of 
procedure troubled him, he would have taken the usual course of 
approaching the Speaker privately beforehand and asking his 
opinion and guidance. The Speaker's decision not only shat- 
tered Mr. Balfour's anticipations, but settled the fate of 
the Redistribution Resolution. There was simply no time left 
in which to debate it with the freedom and at the length 
made obligatory by the Speaker's ruling. All the remaining days 
of the session were already mortgaged, either by the necessary 
business of Supply, or by the exigencies of the Aliens Bill, the 
Scottish Churches Bill and the Unemployed Bill. Mr. Balfour 
had, therefore, no option but to rise and announce the withdrawal 
of the Resolution. He added, indeed, that he would next session 
introduce a Bill to deal with the subject; and that, in the mean 
time, a committee or a commission would be appointed to examine 
the question of boundaries; but, as there is no intention of 
summoning a special autumn session, as Parliament will not 
in the ordinary course of things reassemble till next year, as by 
that time the Government is certain to have lost a few more by- 
elections, as the shadow of Dissolution will be creeping over 
the House and all the thoughts and interests of Members will 
be centred on their constituents, and as a Redistribution Bill 
will be fought by the utmost ingenuity of the Nationalists and but 
half-heartedly supported by the rank and file of Ministerialists, 
Mr. Balfour's chances of making good his declaration appear 
to be of the most remote and exiguous character. This, then, 
is the way in which the Government handles a matter of first- 
rate electoral consequence! The country diagnoses the entire 
incident as an instance of muddling incapacity that, under any 
other Administration, would have been incredible. There are, 
however, those who maintain that Mr. Balfour was aware all 
along of what the Speaker's decision would be, that he deliber- 
ately played up to it, and that he really welcomed it as an 
escape from a highly contentious measure in which neither he 
nor his followers felt a genuine interest. 

However that may be, Mr. Balfour recognized that he owed his 
party, if not the country, some explanation of his conduct. On 
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the day following the withdrawal of the Resolution, two hundred 
and sixty members of the Unionist party met at the Foreign 
Office. The proceedings were private; but it is known that the 
meeting was in unaccountably good humor with itself, that Mr. 
Balfour urged his supporters to a more constant attendance in 
the House, and that he warned them that the Opposition, re- 
pulsed in its frontal attacks, "would have still more frequent 
recourse to skirmishes in the hope of doing mischief by a snap 
division at some inconvenient hour." That was on Tuesday, 
July 18th. On Thursday, July 20th, the Government was de- 
feated in the Commons by three votes on a not unimportant 
motion brought forward by Mr. John Redmond to reduce the 
vote for the Irish Land Commission. Nothing under the cir- 
cumstances could have been more humiliating. For the time 
of the year, and considering the heat of that particular evening, 
the House was fairly full — nearly 400 members took part in the 
division. The Prime Minister only two days before had made 
an especial appeal to his party to prevent precisely the thing 
that had taken place. The Whips had reinforced that appeal 
by notices of unusual urgency. Yet, in spite of all, the Govern- 
ment, whose normal majority on non-fiscal questions ranges be- 
tween seventy and eighty, was placed in a minority of three. 
It is true that this result was secured by a manoeuvre of the 
Opposition, which concealed its real strength until the division- 
bell rang, when unsuspected Liberals and Nationalists trooped 
in from the terrace, from the library, and from the smoking- 
room. But nothing could quite explain away the significance 
of the defeat. It was recognized as one of those incidents which 
must from time to time occur when a Government that has lost 
the confidence of the country and feels itself fighting a losing 
battle, persists in clinging to office. At the same time, nobody 
was disposed to treat it as being in itself a reason either for 
the resignation of the Ministry or for dissolution. Mr. Balfour, 
I am confident, never had the smallest intention of so treating 
it. The mere fact that the negotiations for the renewal and 
extension of the Anglo-Japanese Agreement were still unfinished 
made it, apart altogether from the question of party expediency, 
almost obligatory for him to swallow the humiliation and remain 
in office. But he saw his chance of reading the party a lesson 
by magnifying the incident and by withholding his final decision 
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for three portentous days. When it came, it was in the form 
of a fifty minutes' speech, besprinkled with precedents and cul- 
minating, as everybody expected, in an announcement that the 
Government intended to go on as though nothing had happened. 
Had the defeat stood alone, the country would not have quar- 
relled with this decision. But it does not stand alone. Mr. 
Balfour inherited the Premiership from Lord Salisbury. Lord 
Salisbury obtained a renewal of power in 1900 by a snap elec- 
tion taken in the midst of the South-African War. Since then, 
an altogether different issue has absorbed public attention, has 
rent the Cabinet in two, and has driven from it every statesman 
of first-rate ability. On that issue the Prime Minister has spoken 
with calculated equivocation. Both Protectionists and Free- 
Traders support him in the belief that he is really with them, 
each section being confident that eventually he will throw the 
other over. The demoralization produced by so much double- 
dealing has lowered both the Premier and Parliament in the 
eyes of the country. At by-election after by-election, unmis- 
takable expression has been given to the national disgust. Every- 
body knows, and Ministers themselves confess, that, when the 
General Election comes, the Government will be hopelessly 
beaten. And now, in a single session, the Cabinet has not only 
brought its principal measure to an ignominious fiasco, but has 
been defeated on a question that brought up its whole Irish 
policy. Yet Mr. Balfour refuses to resign. The feeling grows that 
Mr. Balfour's clinging to office is nothing less than a violation 
of those silent understandings, those unwritten but none the less 
recognized compromises, that embody the spirit, and were sup- 
posed to embody the strength, of the British Constitution. The 
immoderate abuse of power in which he has permitted himself 
to indulge represents, for thinking Englishmen, a Constitutional 
break-down. Nor is there any remedy in sight, unless Mr. 
Chamberlain, for his own purposes, comes to the rescue of the 
Constitution and forces a dissolution in October. That that is 
his present intention is a fact for which I can vouch. The 
Chamberlainite organs in the press have received his personal 
instructions to direct all their energies and persuasiveness to 
that end. By October, the Anglo-Japanese negotiations will have 
reached their conclusion, the harvest will be in, and the holidays 
over. Every month that the Government remains in office adds 
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to the severity of the defeat that is awaiting it at the polls. The 
Chamberlainites, therefore, from their own point of view, are 
well advised in pressing for an October dissolution. 

A few weeks ago Lord Roberts declared in the House of Lords 
that the armed forces of this country were "as absolutely un- 
fitted and unprepared for war as in 1899-1900." Mr. Arnold- 
Forster, the Secretary of War, traversed that opinion and de- 
scribed it as too sweeping. At a meeting summoned by the 
London Chamber of Commerce and held at the Mansion House 
on August 1st under the presidency of the Lord Mayor, Lord 
Roberts not merely reaffirmed his statement, but justified it in 
detail. For a war with Russia in Afghanistan, Lord Roberts 
asserted that not less than 500,000 British soldiers would be 
required, and that, under her present system, England could 
not, even by using up every available infantryman of the Regular 
Army and the whole of the Reserve, and by drawing on the 
Militia, the Volunteers and the Colonies, mobilize more than 
330,000 men on the Indian frontier. But there is a scarcity of 
officers as well as of men. Lord Roberts contends that, " to bring 
the Militia and Volunteers up to their full complement and to 
mobilize the Regular Forces at home and in India," seven thou- 
sand more officers are imperatively and immediately required. 
Again, the medical service, which the Japanese have proved to 
be worth an army corps of combatants when properly organized, 
could not, according to Lord Roberts, suffice for 100,000 men 
against a civilized foe. "I feel certain," concluded Lord Rob- 
erts, "that every soldier with any experience will support me 
when I say that it would be the height of folly for us to enter upon 
a campaign with a civilized Power, depending on an Army con- 
stituted as ours is at the present time." No words are needed 
to enhance the importance of that declaration. "I, for one," 
added Lord Roberts, "consider that there is now no option 
but to introduce universal training and service for home defence." 
That is a conclusion to which more and more Englishmen are 
being forced, not only as a solution of the military problem, 
but for the influence that solution would have on the national 
physique and character. I should not be surprised if, shrinking 
from conscription and alarmed by the deficiencies of her voluntary 
army, England within a decade were to establish herself on the 
basis of universal and compulsory military training. 
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August, 1905. 

Eussia's centre of gravity has for the moment been trans- 
ported from St. Petersburg on the Neva to Portsmouth in New 
Hampshire, where her plenipotentiaries, M. Witte and Baron 
Kosen, are deliberating, in common with Baron Komura and 
M. Takahira, on the fate of tens of thousands of innocent men, 
who, before these pages see the light, will have received a lease 
of existence or a sentence of mutilation or death. 

The Peace Conference was inaugurated under seemingly favor- 
able auspices. The American people, speaking in the name of 
humanity through President Koosevelt, besought the rulers 
of Russia and Japan to hold their hands, and to endeavor to 
settle their differences at the green table instead of on the crimson 
field. Both monarehs responded favorably — with what feelings 
history fails to record, but political ingenuity enables one to 
conjecture. Eussia had suffered a long series of reverses on sea 
and land. Her army had been routed and her navy destroyed. 
She had been driven ignominiously from neutral territory which 
she had wrongfully occupied and scornfully refused to evacuate. 
She had lost vast numbers of men, squandered large sums of 
sorely needed money, forfeited political prestige and lost her 
status among the first-class Powers of the world. And all this 
through the prowess of an obscure people whom she despised 
ineffably. One can well imagine that the summons to a peace 
conference under these conditions was not a very welcome call. 

Nor was that all. At the very moment when President Roose- 
velt was making himself the spokesman of humanity, the cham- 
pion of peace, fortune seemed likely to prove her fickleness by 
smiling upon the arms of Russia. This was no airy fancy: it 
had as solid a foundation as could well be wished for. The army, 
in whom the Tsar placed unbounded confidence, deliberately said 
so and gave cogent reasons for its belief. Linievitch, Mishchenko, 
Kuropatkin, Batianoff, in a word all the generals and many of 
the colonels on active service in Manchuria, pledged their word 
that victory lay within their reach if Oyama should again at- 
tack them, and that they themselves would assume the offensive 
if he hesitated. This anticipation and announcement appeared 
all the more trustworthy that they were accompanied by a frank 
avowal of former weakness. "Pater, peccavimus! We made 
many blunders in the past," they said. "We underrated the 
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enemy's numbers, his bravery, bis military skill. We were not 
well posted as to his whereabouts and his plans. And we could 
not but be beaten. If our losses were no greater, Russia's thanks 
are due to the wondrous heroism of the common soldier. But 
we have learned the lesson of experience. We have measured 
the strength of our enemy and are become familiar with his 
ways. Hence we watch his movements with vigilance and pre- 
pare with foresight for his attacks. Our troops have also girded 
their loins. Their numbers have increased very materially since 
the battle of Mukden, and their fighting qualities have been im- 
proving very rapidly. All our soldiers are now well seasoned, 
the artillery and cavalry are better than the enemy's. We shall 
demonstrate that superiority when Oyama next attacks ue. 
Hearing rumors that the war would be stopped and peace con- 
cluded, we were sorely grieved. But we refuse to believe that 
the Imperial Commander of the Eussian army would deprive his 
troops of the opportunity of retrieving the honor of the Imperial 
standard and punishing the enemies of our country. We know 
that our beloved Tsar would not make peace with an enemy who 
had insulted the Emperor and the Fatherland, — at the very mo- 
ment, too, when victory is within our reach. It cannot be. We 
offer our lives for Your Majesty. We affirm that, within six 
months, we can change the relative position of the two armies 
and drive the enemy southwards. Let us show that the glory 
that of yore encircled the Russian army is not departed!" 

That was the gist of the petitions, reports, telegrams and let- 
ters received by the Tsar from Manchuria. And, the army 
being the mainstay of his Imperial house, he could not afford to 
disregard them. But even ordinary, peace-loving Russians, who 
felt no such stimulus, were won over by the rumors of this new 
spirit which was said to be animating the troops. A wave of 
partiotism rolled over the people or a considerable section of them. 

That was the moment when Muscovy was called upon to dele- 
gate representatives to the United States with powers to make 
peace! It was not supposed that they could obtain a treaty 
without paying for it, nor were there many who did not know 
or guess that part of this payment would consist in the cession 
of Saghalin and an indemnity in money. With less than that 
Japan would not be satisfied, popular rumor affirmed. Official 
Russia, which was very well aware of this, selected as envoy the ex- 
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Minister of Justice Muravieff, a man known to diplomatic circles 
only as the person who, in a speech delivered at The Hague last 
year, had gone out of his way to offend Japan. That choice 
almost extinguished people's hopes of peace. The unexpected 
appointment of M. Witt6 revived them again. 

Witte's name was itself a programme. Moderation had marked 
his career: he had condemned the policy which led to the war; 
he had done his hest to hinder the outbreak of hostilities, and he 
had made many determined attempts to bring about peace. Most 
people thought that they were warranted to conclude that no 
better man could have been chosen to negotiate a treaty. 

There were also sceptics, however, who remarked that Witt6 
had done all these things when in opposition, and that it did not 
follow that his work as plenipotentiary would be the corollary 
of his language as fallen minister. But scepticism seldom forms 
the basis of a popular creed. All this, however, was mere guess- 
work, and beyond surmises nobody could advance. A few who 
knew all the available facts imparted to their conjectures a 
degree of probability bordering on certitude. And if not sceptics 
they were almost all pessimists. 

At the moment of writing, the Conference is still sitting in 
the red brick house at the Navy- Yard, and without, beyond the 
precincts of the building, the hopes of peace are high. But the 
sceptics still refuse to cry " peace " when there are no symptoms 
of peace. The writer of this letter is one of the sceptics. The 
grounds on which he bases his opinion are briefly these. Prom 
the day on which the present Russian plenipotentiary was ap- 
pointed down to the present moment, Witt6 has never ceased to 
repeat that, while willing to grant important concessions to the 
enemies of his country, there were two demands which, if made, 
he would stubbornly refuse to entertain : the cession of the island 
of Saghalin and the payment of a sum of money in any shape or 
form. Now, Witters diplomacy, like Bismarck's, is marked by 
plain speaking, and nobody has any right to question, even in 
thought, the sincerity of this important declaration. 

The Japanese, on the other hand, were known to include 
among the terms which constitute their irreducible minimum 
the surrender by Eussia of all her rights over Saghalin and the 
payment of a sum of money to be termed "the reimbursement 
of the war costs." The grounds for these claims were notorious 
vol. olxxxi. — 586. 30 
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and peremptory. To recede from them would be not merely to 
wreck the present Government, but to embitter the whole people. 
And that was more than any Cabinet would dare to do. The 
feelings of the Japanese nation are but imperfectly realized 
abroad. We have seen and admired some heroic manifestations 
of their love of country. But there are others which, not having 
yet witnessed them, we are literally incapable of imagining. Love 
of country may easily become a frenzy in the psyche of the 
Mikado's subjects. It is a sentiment, too, which, like madness, 
imparts superhuman strength to the frail every-day unit. And 
it would permeate and electrify the masses, and rouse them 
against their own Government, if it made peace without obtain- 
ing a solid war indemnity and the cession of Saghalin. 

In other words, Japan was forced to say: "There can be no 
peace unless you pay our war costs and let us keep the island 
we have taken." To which the Tsar was compelled to answer 
with an emphatic " Non possutmis." Both monarchs were sincere. 
And yet intelligent people professed still to believe in the cessa- 
tion of hostilities! Baron Komura virtually said to M. Witte: 
" Unless you do what you say you never will do, we cannot draw 
up a treaty." And M. Witte audibly replied : " Unless you aban- 
don the claims upon which you say you must insist, you and I 
can do no business." Can peace be said to have been probable? 

Was it even desirable? Politicians who study conditions and 
weigh words reply, " No." So long as that warlike disposition 
of the Russians continued which flowed from the conviction that 
the army had not yet had fair play, peace would be harmful, not 
helpful. Unless the splinters are all removed by the operator, 
it is not well that a limb should heal. There are cases on record 
when a broken arm which is healing has to be broken again 
and treated anew in the interest of the patient. What the Japan- 
ese, the Russians and the civilized peoples of the world want is 
a peace which will endure. And what a treaty patched up at 
present would inevitably result in is not a lasting peace, but a 
miserable few years' truce. Both countries would vie with each 
other in feverish and extravagant preparations for a still more 
sanguinary campaign than the present. And the last state of 
the Far East would be much worse than the first. 

For those reasons, it is to be regretted that the ground was 
not better prepared for the Peace Conference. The first and all- 
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important condition of success was the establishment of a basis 
of discussion common to both parties. If Japanese and Eussians 
had been able to agree at least on general principles, the rest 
would have been plain sailing. If Muscovy had consented to 
discuss the cession of Saghalin and the payment of money, or 
if Japan had found it possible to substitute other demands for 
these> there would have been a fulcrum for the peace lever. But 
there was none. 

The result is that the negotiations which have progressed in 
appearance, and progressed rapidly, fail to inspire the expe- 
rienced politician with hope. For the really cardinal clauses 
dealing with the payment of money and the transfer of territory 
were temporarily shelved at the very outset, and the discussion 
of the others is but as the pouring from an empty vessel into a 
vacuum. Hence the negotiations are marked by an air of un- 
reality which renders outsiders mistrustful. In appearance, Eus- 
sia is far too generous, Japan much too moderate. It is as though 
the former were urging the latter to take rope enough — to hang 
herself. Such, at least, is the impression conveyed by such 
scraps of authentic information as reach the outer world day by 
day. Eussia's idea — say the Japanese — "would appear to be to 
get our plenipotentiaries to formulate their demands in language 
calculated to compromise us in the eyes of the white races, and, 
that once done, to refuse to negotiate." 

It was hardly worth getting the envoys together from the 
uttermost ends of the earth for that purpose. 

It is unwise to prophesy to people who, before they read the 
prediction, will have witnessed the events which confirm or belie 
it. Still, it is fair to say that, judging by everything that has 
taken place since the Tsar and the Mikado agreed to appoint 
envoys, as well as by the whole course of the negotiations between 
those envoys so far as one can string them together by means of 
fragmentary but trustworthy accounts, peace between Eussia and 
Japan appears to be impossible this summer. 

The envoys began by exchanging views on the whole subject, 
so as to obtain a complete and rounded scheme of what they 
could expect and what would be beyond the bounds of reasonable 
anticipation. That first encounter made it clear that an under- 
standing was in the highest degree improbable. They then pro- 
ceeded to analyze the proposals in detail, whereby their pessi- 
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mistic forecasts were but strengthened. Korea was the first 
question touched upon, then two clauses dealing with Manchuria, 
and then the fate of Saghalin was discussed. 

Judging by what the Eussian envoys say — and as yet one has 
no better and no other criterion — they are desirous of making 
peace. But they cannot, they add, barter away the interests of 
their people. They will stretch a point, many points, every 
point except le point d'honneur, to satisfy Japan. But, naturally 
enough, they are anxious to avoid the odium that may attach 
either to the failure of the Conference or to the exorbitant nature 
of the stipulations. Hence they scrutinize every sentence of 
every clause; and, whenever the interpretation seems manifold, 
they call for a change in the wording, and demand either that 
each possible construction be clearly expressed in so many sep- 
arate sentences, or else that terms be selected which convey only 
one. In other words, Japan is being compelled to define clearly 
her present intentions and future policy in the Par East, and she 
is well aware that these definitions will be entered to her debit 
or credit account in the ethical ledger of the civilized world. 
Hence the bouts of keen sparring and skilful fencing that daily 
go on between the two peace missions. That, and not a peace 
treaty, is likely to be the outcome of the present conference. 

There was a moment, a very brief moment, when, even in 
Eussia, hopes were entertained of bringing the campaign to a 
speedy close. But the ways and means were so unusual, so 
daring, so grandiose that only a Bismarck dealing with a Cavour 
could have ventured to employ them. Witte suggested that, not 
peace only, but a defensive and offensive alliance should be em- 
bodied in the treaty for which all men were wistfully longing. 
" Then there shall be no haggling about terms," he added. " For 
what is odious and impossible to an enemy is pleasant and easy 
to a friend. If you see your way to change enmity into friend- 
ship, I answer for it that we shall return to our respective cap- 
itals satisfied with the work achieved, and the world will breathe 
freely for generations." This belated proposal, made by Eussia, 
was declined by Japan on the intelligible ground that there is 
no government in Muscovy to-day, and that, whatever price 
might be set upon Eussia's friendship by the Tokio Government, 
it could not be accepted at present as an equivalent for any of 
the terms on which alone they were prepared to conclude peace. 
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Rome, August, 1905. 

" Insiaurare omnia in Christo " is the programme which Pius 
X announced immediately after his election in his first allocution, 
and this conception has inspired all his work, actions and the 
choice of his aims during the two years of his Pontificate, just 
completed. Whenever he has written or spoken to the Faithful he 
has plainly explained that this programme must not be under- 
stood to be applied only in the religious field, but in all mani- 
festations of life, in the social as well as in the economic, in the 
intellectual as well as in political struggles. Of course, what at- 
tracts most attention and arouses intensest interest, both at home 
and abroad, is the effect which the development of such a pro- 
gramme produces in the relations of the Pope with the House of 
Savoy, and in those of the Holy See with the Italian Kingdom. 
Pius X has not ceased to demand the restitution of Temporal 
Power, and no one would have expected him not to do so, as no 
other institution is as tenacious as the Church of Rome in main- 
taining what she calls her rights. For example, even to-day after 
so many centuries she continues to claim the possession of 
Avignon. However, since Giuseppe Sarto was raised to the Chair 
of St. Peter his protests against the spoliation of the Church have 
lost the vehemence, bitterness and even hatred which character- 
ized them under Pius IX, and especially under Leo XIII, the 
present Pope giving them the character of a necessity, as, to repeat 
his own words, " the Sovereign Pontiff in the government of the 
Church should not only be free, but seem to be free, and under 
the influence of no power whatsoever." The strongest of the pro- 
tests of this kind issued by Pius X was when President Loubet 
came to Rome, he being (not taking into consideration Prince 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria) the first Catholic ruler who, since 1870, 
has disobeyed the wish of the Holy See, and has come to the 
Eternal City as a guest of the Quirinal. 

It cannot, however, yet be said how much the strained relations 
between France and the Vatican, rather than those between 
Church and State in Italy, have contributed to add strength to 
the papal protests. In all other circumstances which have come 
to the notice of the public, the present Pope has shown the great- 
est deference to the reigning House, this being reciprocated by 
the members of the royal family, especially by the Princess 
Clotilde, sister of the late King Humbert, and by Queen Mar- 
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gherita, his widow, who correspond with the Pontiff. The most 
significant manifestation of the change which has taken place was 
given by the visit which the Duke and Duchess of Genoa paid to 
the Pope on the evening of January 9th of this year, this being 
the first direct intercourse between a Pope and the reigning 
House after the fall of the Temporal Power. The manifestations 
on the other side are not less eloquent. To cite only the most 
important, it will be sufficient to remember that, when King 
Victor Emanuel II went to Bologna, in the spring of 1904, 
Cardinal Svampa, the Archbishop there, on instructions received 
from Home, greeted the grandson of the " usurper " and accepted 
his hospitality, although the Cardinal represents the chief diocese 
of the ex-Pontifical States, after Rome. Also when the young 
Italian Sovereign, last February, took up the initiative of Mr. 
David Lubin of California and convoked an International Agri- 
cultural Congress in Eome, the " Osservatore Romano/' official 
organ of the Vatican, by the direct orders of Pius X, praised and 
exalted the enterprise of the King in the warmest terms. 

This would have been impossible under Leo XIII, whose policy 
consisted in opposing all international action on the part of Italy, 
and especially international gatherings in Home, even the most 
insignificant, as, for instance, the Penitentiary Congress of 1885, 
it having been considered that these assemblies had the effect of 
confirming the statics quo and strengthening the position of the 
Eternal City as the Capital of the Kingdom. It is still remem- 
bered that, when, in 1894, the International Medical Congress 
met in Eome, Leo XIII refused to receive those members of it 
who had asked for an audience, merely because they had adhered 
to a Congress called forth by Italy in the centre of Catholicism. 
Pius X, on the contrary, received most cordially all the members 
of the International Agricultural Congress, both Catholic and 
non-Catholic, who asked for the honor. And, finally, an evidence 
of benevolence has occurred just in these days. The Duke of 
Aosta having been transferred from Turin to Naples, to com- 
mand the army corps there, one of the first visits he received was 
that of Cardinal Prisco, Archbishop of the province, who pre- 
sented his homage and his professions of loyalty, while, up to a 
few years ago, the religious head of the largest town of Italy was 
still considered as a supporter of the Bourbon Pretender. 

Not less important is the change which has taken place in the 
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relations between Church and State. Pins X, faithful to his pro- 
gramme of " Instaurare omnia in Christo" for the good of the 
Church and the triumph of religion, at once understood that the 
state of latent war with the constituted authorities must cease, 
as it went only to the advantage of the subversive elements, which, 
if they are the enemies of the present monarchical institutions, 
are not less enemies of the Papacy. He, therefore, began on a 
larger scale, for the whole of Italy, what he had already accom- 
plished for the Venetian Provinces in the ten years he was 
Patriarch of Venice, where he was on the best of terms with the 
Government officials, and had succeeded in strongly allying the 
Catholics with all the Conservative and Moderate parties, so as 
to entirely defeat the advanced and anti-Clerical sections. In 
Italy a concordat between Church and State does not exist; but, 
as the fund for worship is administered by the State, the Bishops 
appointed by the Holy See cannot fully exercise their functions 
and receive their stipend unless they are accorded the exequatur 
from the Government. Under Pius IX and Leo XIII, there were 
classic struggles over Bishops appointed by the Vatican and not 
recognized by the Government on account of their ultra intransi- 
geance, the only result being that dioceses, sometimes very im- 
portant ones, remained for years in a kind of ecclesiastic anarchy, 
the chief damage being to the prestige and influence of the 
Church. In the two years of the present Pontificate, not a 
single case of this kind has had to be deplored, as Pius X will 
not proceed to the nomination of a Bishop without having first 
informally received the assurance from the Italian Government 
that the nominee will be persona grata and receive his exequatur 
the moment he is appointed. This tacit but practical under- 
standing between the two powers showed itself even more evi- 
dently in the general elections of September, 1904, when, in 
several constituencies, the candidates to be supported both by the 
Government and the clergy were discussed and agreed upon be- 
tween the Vatican and the Ministers of the King, the result being 
the greatest defeat ever inflicted on the subversive parties. The 
strangest circumstance is that this should have taken place while 
there was in power a Liberal Cabinet, like that of Signor Gio- 
litti, and that it should go on under the present one, whose 
Premier, Signor Fortis, is just as Liberal, and was originally 
a fiery republican who conspired against the present Monarchy, 
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and was arrested and handcuffed by the carabineers of the 
present King's grandfather. Only fifteen years ago, what takes 
place now would have been absolutely impossible, as all Liberal 
Governments would have rejected any advance for an under- 
standing with the Catholics, considering that it was a necessity 
of their principles to be strongly anti-Clerical, while the mere 
suspicion that a Conservative Cabinet had anything to do with 
the followers of the Vatican would have been enough to over- 
throw it. The change is caused by the fact that the Holy See 
was then constantly working against the interests of Italy, being 
ready to give support to any enemy of the young Kingdom, both 
abroad and at home, should it be Eepublic or Empire, followers of 
deposed rulers or subversive parties, all of which was conducted 
with the strongest organization that has ever existed, employing 
diplomats and the press, the pulpit and all active propaganda, en- 
joying at the same time such liberty and protection as could 
scarcely be found even in countries where Church and State are 
in cordial relations. 

This situation was very unpleasant, especially for those 
religiously inclined, who could not be at the same time good 
Catholics and good patriots. 

One of the devices adopted by the Church against the State 
was that of prohibiting Catholics, through the famous " non- 
expedit" from participating in political life, thus representing in 
their eyes a public, solemn and continuous protest against the 
loss of the Temporal Power, so much so that on election day 
most of the Clericals used to send their electoral slips to the Pope 
as a sign of their loyalty. With the passing of the years the 
Catholics, however, saw the necessity of changing their attitude, 
which deprived them of all power and influence, to the entire 
moral, economic and social advantage of their enemies. They 
gradually abandoned their passive and anti-patriotic tactics, and 
succeeded in having their participation in public life sought for 
both by the Conservatives, as a new element of order in their 
'avor, and by the Extremists, who wished, as they said, to chal- 
lenge all the forces of reaction put together. But there was still 
t difficulty. 

Although the Clericals had to some extent participated in 
he last general elections, not only supporting the parties of 
rder, but actually electing three of their own candidates, the 
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Pope had not yet officially removed the " non-expedit." For this, 
the last encyclical issued by Pius X has provided. It is a very 
diffuse and important document, having all through, as a refrain, 
the Pope's programme, " Instaurare omnia in Ghristo" and 
pointing out what a help it will be for the realization of this if 
all ranks of Catholics will " unite their living strength to fight, 
with all right and legal means, anti-Christian civilization, repair- 
ing the very grave disorders derived from it; bringing back Jesus 
Christ to the family, to the schools, and to society; reestablishing 
the principle of human authority as representing that of God; 
taking greatly to heart the interests of the people, and especially 
of the working and agricultural classes; not only instilling in the 
hearts of all religious principles, the only true font of consolation 
for the sorrows of life, but studying to dry their tears, relieve 
their pain, ameliorate their economic condition with appropriate 
measures; working to have laws based on justice, correcting and 
suppressing those which are opposed to it; finally defending and 
supporting, in the truly Catholic spirit, the rights of God in every- 
thing, and those, not less sacred, of the Church." After having 
recalled how the Church, in the long course of history, has always 
and in every case shown a marvellous capacity of adapting her- 
self to the varied conditions of life, the encyclical urges Catholics 
to organize themselves well, in order to be able to exercise profit- 
ably all their rights, including that of directly participating in 
the politics of the country. Addressing himself to the Bishops of 
Italy, he says: "Very grave reasons prevent us, Venerable 
Brethren, from deviating from the rule already decreed by our 
predecessor of sacred memory, Pius IX, and followed by that 
other our predecessor, of sacred memory, Leo XIII, during their 
Pontificates, according to which the participation of Catholics in 
legislative power is generally forbidden in Italy. However, other 
reasons equally grave, inspired by the supreme good of society, 
which must at any cost be saved, may require that in particular 
cases a dispensation should be obtained from this rule, especially 
when you, Venerable Brethren, ask for it, recognizing the strict 
necessity for the good of souls and the supreme interests of your 
churches." 

Although it is given in a cloudy indeterminate way, as is 
the custom of the Vatican, which wishes to have a door open for 
retreat if necessary, the encyclical practically puts an end to the 
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" non-expedit," represents the most important document of the 
kind issued since 1870, and marks an historic date in the rela- 
tions between the Papacy and the Kingdom, opening at the same 
time the vastest field to Catholic action in Italy. The rotes of 
the Catholics, and the presence of their representatives in the 
Chamber, may have a most salutary effect on Parliamentary in- 
stitutions in the peninsula, especially in promoting the resur- 
rection of the two great historic parties, Eight and Left, Con- 
servative and Liberal, which had divided Parliament until 1870, 
both aspiring to be the Makers of Italy, but differing in methods. 
All points to the conclusion that the abolition of the "non- 
expedit" will not be the last important change which will take 
place under the present Pontificate. Indeed, the rumor continues 
persistently that Pius X wishes to leave the Vatican, and thus put 
an end to the legend of his being a prisoner ; but he is waiting to 
do so for an occasion which will be suitable, especially in the eyes 
of foreign Catholics, upon whom the Holy See is so dependent 
with regard to financial means. For this same reason, the ques- 
tion of the Pontiff's accepting the yearly allowance of 645,000 
dollars granted to him by the Law of Guarantees, of May 13, 
1871, while it is most significant that it has arisen now, has not 
been decided in the affirmative, it being feared that it might pro- 
duce a decrease in the Peter's pence greater than the advantages 
of accepting it. The sum granted by the Law to the Pope is 
equal to that of the budget of the Pontifical State when Borne was 
taken, for the keeping of the Pontiff and for the various ecclesias- 
tical needs of the Holy See, as well as the maintenance and custody 
of the Apostolic Palaces and dependencies. Neither Pius IX nor 
Leo XIII ever touched this money, and what is now being dis- 
cussed is whether, in case Pius X accepts it, he is entitled to re- 
ceive also the arrears and the accrued interest, which would repre- 
sent a capital of over 25,000,000 dollars, and this, invested in 
Italy, would bring in about a million dollars a year. There is, 
however, great hesitation, as once it were known that the Pontiff 
nad come into possession of so large a sum the Peter's pence will 
certainly fall off enormously. The poor man who now gives his 
five cents with difficulty will then argue that the Pope, having 
about twenty times as much as the President of the United 
States, will not miss his mite, and he will keep it in his own 
pocket. 
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Washington, August, 1905. 
Tiie principal topics discussed in the Federal capital during 
the last thirty days have been the progress of the peace con- 
ference at Portsmouth, which Mr. Roosevelt's friends naturally 
hope to see result in a Treaty of Washington, and the President's 
announcement at Chautauqua, on August 11th, of two cardinal 
features of the policy of his Administration, the one relating to 
internal affairs, and the other to international relations. If the 
outcome of the negotiations between Eussia's plenipotentiaries 
and those of Japan should be the assurance of immediate and 
permanent tranquillity in the Far Bast, our Chief Magistrate 
would be credited with having rendered a great service to man- 
kind, and his personal prestige would be signally enhanced in 
the eyes of all foreign peoples. He would have demonstrated in 
memorable fashion that "peace hath her victories no less re- 
nowned than war." What some persons overlook, however, is 
the fact that, even should the conference prove abortive, the pro- 
curement of the assent of the belligerents, to a meeting was of 
itself a remarkable achievement. Pride and dignity would not 
permit the St. Petersburg Government to address itself directly 
to Tokio with a view to putting an end to hostilities, and the 
Mikado's advisers were convinced that the time had not yet come 
for them generously to intimate that a conciliatory overture on 
the part of their opponent would be welcome. They were thor- 
oughly aware that, although the Russian navy had been practi- 
cally annihilated, and although Port Arthur and the island of 
Saghalin had been surrendered, Eussia still occupied a large part 
of Manchuria, and had at her disposal in that region an army 
believed to comprise some four hundred thousand soldiers. 
Under the circumstances, the Mikado's advisers could hardly 
bring themselves to believe that the St. Petersburg Govern- 
ment could as yet be in the mood to accept conditions of peace 
which Japan deems indispensable, if she is to safeguard herself 
from the necessity of renewing the war one or two decades hence. 
On the other hand, they were keenly alive to the financial burdens 
which might have to be imposed upon their country, should the 
present contest be prolonged for an indefinite period, or even for 
another year. It is true that Japan could probably obtain some 
additional loans in London and New York; but, in view of the 
fact that she has been already obliged to pledge specifically some 
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of her principal sources of income, she cannot desire to mort- 
gage her revenues any further. On the whole, the Japanese 
probably would have preferred to defer negotiations for a short 
time, until Marshal Oyama could have inflicted another and more 
decisive defeat upon the Eussian forces in Manchuria, but for 
their unwillingness to seem discourteous or ungrateful to the 
executive head of the American people, from whose approval and 
sympathy they have derived much moral support during the last 
eighteen months. So it came to pass that the Tokio Government, 
without illusions, but not without misgivings, made up its mind 
to accept President Eoosevelt's invitation, and promptly de- 
spatched its plenipotentiaries to Washington, in order that an 
experiment, from which it expected little or nothing, might be 
made with all possible celerity. We say, "not without mis- 
givings," because, although Mr. Boosevelt, in his capacity of 
impartial friend of both parties, could not ask for an armistice, 
which, in the nature of things, would inure to the advantage of 
Eussia, it was foreseen that he would wish for one, and that Japan 
would feel constrained by comity to consider his wishes to at least 
the extent of imposing on Marshal Oyama a virtual and tem- 
porary suspension of hostilities. It is true that the rainy season 
would not have been conducive to extensive military operations 
in Manchuria, much less to a battle on a colossal scale; but there 
might have been much more manoeuvring for position on the 
part of the Japanese than has actually been the case. In a word, 
the Tokio Government, in a generous and chivalrous spirit, has 
done its utmost to further Mr. Eoosevelt's desire to appear as a 
deus ex machina, interposing between warring Powers to lead 
them into paths of peace. 

It was not to be expected, however, that Japan would propose 
at Portsmouth terms materially less exacting, in vital particulars, 
than those which she deems essential to the permanence of peace. 
These terms would obviously include a recognition of Japan's 
preponderance in Korea; acquiescence in her retention of the 
conquered Port Arthur, and a renouncement by Eussia of all 
that part of Manchuria which is not at present occupied by 
Linievitch's army, the latter requirement, of course, including a 
surrender of the Chinese Eastern Eailway south of Harbin, 
which, although nominally the property of a private corpora- 
tion, has really been built and operated by the Eussian Govern- 
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ment. To these three demands, which were imperative, Bussia's 
representatives at Portsmouth are understood to have offered no 
strenuous opposition. Whether Kussia should agree to limit her 
naval force in the Pacific, or to dismantle Vladivostok, or to 
surrender her war-ships interned in neutral ports, are plainly 
questions the answers to which could not be vital for Japan, be- 
cause under no conceivable circumstances would Eussia be able 
to cope with the Island Empire in Par-Eastern waters for a 
great many years to come. Whether Japan should keep or give 
back Saghalin is also a question which it is difficult to regard as 
particularly serious. Neither party has shown in the past that it 
attached much value to the island. Eussia has used it, since it 
came into her possession, exclusively as a penal settlement. Japan 
once owned the whole of it; then agreed to content herself with 
half of it; and, finally, in 1875, exchanged the southern moiety, 
under more or less pressure, for the Kurile archipelago. Under 
the circumstances, it is hard to see how Saghalin can have more 
than a sentimental value for the Japanese, provided some accept- 
able agreement with regard to fishing rights can be reached. 
There has been some talk in Tokio about the island's strategic 
importance, but the Eussians, who occupied it at the outset of 
the present contest, seem not to have found it especially valuable 
from that point of view. We cannot bring ourselves to believe 
that the envoys of the Mikado and the Tsar would have come so 
many thousands of miles to meet at Portsmouth, and then break 
off their conference owing to their inability to agree about the 
island of Saghalin. At the hour when we write it seems far more 
probable that, if the negotiations come to naught, it will be be- 
cause the Tokio Government insists on an indemnity, while 
Eussia with equal firmness declines to pay one, or at least one 
acceptable in respect of size, to the Japanese. Whether, in view 
of all the circumstances, the demand for an indemnity is not 
justified is a question which may be discussed more conveniently 
next month, when we know definitely what reception it will have 
encountered. 

It is evident from a telegram sent to Secretary Taft that the 
President has given up his previously announced intention of 
convoking the Fifty-ninth Congress in extra session in Novem- 
ber. Nobody in Washington infers that he means to renounce 
his purpose to secure legislation enabling the Interstate Com- 
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meree Commission to exercise more thorough control of railways, 
by empowering it to make provisional rates in certain contingen- 
cies, pending an investigation of alleged grievances. Such an 
inference would be impossible, in view of the declaration made 
by Mr. Eoosevelt at Chautauqua. The President there pointed 
out that much of the legislation hitherto aimed at the preven- 
tion of the evils connected with the enormous development of 
great corporations doing an interstate business had been in- 
effective, partly because it aimed at doing too much, and partly 
because it did not confer upon the Federal Government a really 
efficient method of holding any guilty corporation to account. 
The effort to prevent all restraint of competition, whether harm- 
ful or beneficial, he pronounced ill-judged; what is needed, he 
thought, is, not so much an attempt to avert future combination, 
as a vigilant and effective control of combinations already formed, 
so as to secure just and equitable dealing on their part toward 
the public generally, toward their smaller competitors and toward 
the wage-workers in their employ. Mr. Eoosevelt was willing to 
concede that, under the existing statutes, much of substantial 
value had been accomplished during the last four years; but he 
added that the difficulties encountered had been so great as to 
prove in his opinion that further legislation is advisable. He 
recognized that many corporations have shown themselves honor- 
ably desirous of obeying the law, but he accused some corpora- 
tions, and very wealthy ones at that, of exhausting every effort 
which can be suggested by the highest ability, or procured by the 
most lavish expenditure of money, to defeat the purposes of the 
lawB on the statute-book. He firmly believed, he said, that this 
indictment was applicable to only a relatively small proportion 
of the very rich men engaged in handling the very largest cor- 
porations in the country; but he went on to express the con- 
viction that the attitude of these comparatively few men does un- 
doubtedly harm the country, and, above all, harm men of large 
means by the just, though sometimes misdirected, popular in- 
dignation to which it gives rise. Attention was directed to the 
fact that, hitherto, the Federal Government had very properly 
exercised moderation in attempting to enforce the criminal pro- 
visions of the statute levelled against monopoly and oppression; 
but he has arrived at the conclusion, he said, that, in some cases, 
such as that of the beef -packers recently indicted in Chicago, it is 
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impossible longer to show leniency. Experience has also taught 
him, he declared, that, if the existing law proves in practice in- 
adequate, so that, under established rules of evidence, clear viola- 
tions may not be readily proved, defiance of the law must lead 
inevitably to further legislation. Moreover, this legislation, he 
apprehended, might be more drastic than he would personally 
prefer, because of the stubborn determination evinced by some 
of the great combinations in striving to prevent the enforcement 
of the law as it stands, by every device, legal or illegal. He 
warned the representatives of certain powerful corporations that 
either they will have to submit to reasonable supervision and regu- 
lation by the national authorities, or else they will ultimately be 
subjected to governmental action of a far more unpleasant type. 
His final admonitory word was that we must not try to go too 
far with remedial legislation, lest too late we discover that we are 
going in the wrong direction. In any event, we ought to proceed 
by evolution, not by revolution. The laws must be conceived 
and executed, not in a spirit of resentment, but in a spirit of 
sanity and justice, and with exactly as much regard for the 
rights of the big man as for the rights of the little man — treat- 
ing big man and little man exactly alike. One can easily under- 
stand why a speech in which the Chief Magistrate stood forth, 
not as a tribune of the proletariat, but as a champion of even- 
handed justice, was delivered, not at Wilkesbarre, where thou- 
sands of United Mine- Workers had assembled, but at Chautauqua, 
where all classes of the community were represented. 

What Mr. Eoosevelt said in the same speech about his interpre- 
tation of the Monroe Doctrine was cabled at length to foreign 
countries, for it was fraught with profound interest to all peoples 
and governments that now have, or would like to have, a stake in 
the New World. He began by allaying the suspicion evinced of 
late in Borne South-American commonwealths that the Monroe 
Doctrine might be construed by the present Administration in 
a way inimical to their interests. Let it be understood once for 
all, said the President, that no just and orderly government on 
this continent has anything to fear from us. He solemnly de- 
clared that under no circumstances would the United States use 
the Monroe Doctrine as a cloak for territorial aggression. He 
was at pains to reassure even Venezuela, by averring that, should 
any of our neighbors, from chronic turbulence or deliberate dis- 
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regard of our rights, get finally into such a position that the 
utmost limits of our forbearance are reached, even then — so the 
people south of us are told by Mr. Roosevelt — no action will ever 
be taken, save what is absolutely demanded by our self-respect. 
Never, moreover, will this action take the form of territorial 
aggrandizement on our part, and it will only be taken at all 
with the most extreme reluctance, and after every means of 
averting it has been exhausted. 

The President proceeded to designate certain things that our 
Federal Government will not do. For example, if a Latin- Amer- 
ican Republic commits a tort against a foreign nation, the Mon- 
roe Doctrine will not force us to interfere to prevent punishment 
of the injury, save to see that the punishment does not, directly 
or indirectly, assume the form of territorial occupation of the 
offending country. Neither, in the case of obligations arising out 
of contract, would our country be willing to go to war to prevent 
a foreign government from collecting a debt justly due from a 
sister Republic. What alternative course would be practicable? 
The alternative course recommended by Mr. Roosevelt is that our 
own Government should interpose between the creditor and 
debtor, and undertake to bring about some arrangement by which 
so much as is possible of the just obligations shall be paid. The 
President avowed that, personally, he should always prefer to 
see this country step in and effect such an arrangement, rather 
than let any foreign country carry it out by force of arms. He 
does not want, he says, to see any foreign Power take possession, 
permanently or temporarily, of the custom-houses of an American 
Republic, in order to enforce its obligations ; but, for his own 
part, he recognizes that at any time the alternative may be that we 
shall be forced to do so ourselves. This, of course, is what is 
being done at this moment in Santo Domingo, and it remains 
to be seen whether the United States Senate will sanction it, and 
thus definitely adopt the Roosevelt Corollary to the Monroe 
Doctrine. 



